This is the Story as written by Ralph Dolen Wilson 7/11/1920 — 9/12/2021 


Chapter I 


I was born in my grandfather Wilson's house which was 
: - located in Seminole County Oklahoma, about five miles 
‘3 south east of Seminole Oklahoma. There is a bit of 
= confusion about the exact date, it seems that my mother set 
the date as July 16, 1920, however later in my life when the 
need for a birth certificate came up the date on the document 
indicated that the date of my birth was 11 July 1920. This 
has never caused me much concern, I just used July 11 on 
all my official records and went on with life. 

Some of the things that I am going to write about is not from my own 
memory but are from things I learned about myself from my parents and 
others. 

When I was about twelve months old, which must have been in the 
summer of 1922, my father and his brother Claude Wilson decided to move to 
Colorado. It was their intentions to homestead in Colorado. They both had a 
good team of horses and each outfitted a covered wagon with the necessary 
things for the trip. My uncle and his wife Lula had a son Willard Wilson about 
eighteen months old and a daughter Aline Wilson about nine months old. 
They, my father and uncle worked the wheat harvest up through the western 
part of Oklahoma to the Arkansas River. The men and their teams worked 
with the harvest crews and the wives helped with the cooking and feeding. 
The trip took twenty two weeks. 

Some of the things that I can remember my folks talking about are 
things like the way they had to prepare for the winds that blow in that part of 
Oklahoma. They carried long poles that they tied through the wagon wheels 
at night. The wagons were parked side by side and the poles inserted through 
the spokes of both wagons and lashed tight, this precaution was necessary to 
prevent the winds from turning the wagons over. They camped along the 
roads, near water if possible. On one occasion my father saw a local farmer 
coming down the road with a wagon load of hay. He told my uncle to watch 
him get hay for the horses for free. When the farmer got to where they had 
camped, my father ask him if he would sell them enough hay for their stock, 
he said he would and proceeded to fork of the hay on the ground. My father 
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ask what the cost would be and the farmer said about a dollar, my father 
handed him a twenty dollar bill and of course the man didn't have change, he 
just handed the money back to my father and said forget it. 

Another incident my father talked about was when they were working 
in Kansas on the farm of a Dutchman. In those days the forerunner of the 
modern combine machine used to harvest wheat, was a machine pulled by 
horses called a "header". This machine cut just the top heads off of the wheat 
and left all the remaining growth standing in the field. The heads were then 
moved by a header wagon to a place of storage where the heads were stacked 
in large long rows like a hay stack. After the heads of wheat had dried enough 
a thrashing machine or "separator" as it was called would be pulled in between 
two of the stacks and then the heads were fed into it. Well it seems the 
Dutchman had a pretty daughter and this green city young man driving a 
header wagon was trying to impress the daughter with his skills. In his 
endeavor he managed to back the wagon over a young apple tree. The 
Dutchman was very upset and proceeded to let the young man know about it. 
The poor fellow trying to make things right said he would pay for the tree. 
The Dutchman ask him "how in the hell he was going to pay for five years". 

Also, another amusing thing about the trip was a result of the few 
automobiles at the time. They saw very few automobile in a days journey, 
some times none. It seem my uncles team was the slowest so he usually 
traveled in the lead. My father traveling in the rear would shout "louse" when 
he saw a car coming and the teams soon learned to pull over to the right side 
of the road when they heard his shout. 

They made their way up the Arkansas River and over the Continental 
Divide at Independence Pass then on to Rifle. To prevent the wagons from 
over running the horses while descending the mountains they would cut down 
a small tree and drag it behind the wagon, even then my father stated that they 
would ware out a set of brake blocks on the wagons in a day. While they were 
some where there in the mountains another incident occurred. One day when 
they were camped my father decided to try his hand at trout fishing and my 
uncle said he was going bear hunting. The only gun he had was a single shot 
22 long rifle, really no gun for bear. He was tracking a bear on a trail when to 
his surprised he meets the bear coming back down the trail. The bear stops 
and my uncle, who was an excellent shot, proceeded to take aim and shot the 
bear between the eyes killing it instantly. He then carried the bear back to 
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camp and placed it all hunkered down under the wagon sheet where all the 
cooking gear was stored. When my father came back to camp, my uncle found 
an excuse to ask him to get something from under the wagon sheet, well when 
he raised the sheet and faced the bear it nearly frightened him to death and 
when the word got out that this crazy tenderfoot shot a bear with a 22 rifle 
people came from all around to see it. 

My father worked for a man named "Ruple", he was a vegetable farmer 
who's principle crop was celery. Most of the crop was shipped back east for 
the fancy hotels. 

My sister, Vera LaHoma, was born November 28, 1922 while we were 
there. My father could not stand the altitude, his nose bled a lot so after about 
two years they decided to return to Oklahoma. He sold his team and wagon 
and bought an automobile for the return trip, I think it was a Chevrolet. 

He tried farming for a while and then decided to try his hand at a 
grocery store. The house we lived in was beside the old road from Seminole 
to Wewoka. We lived in the back of the building and the front portion was 
used for the store. It was here that I got my first taste of tobacco. I was not 
yet old enough to go to school so as I was playing around the store my father 
emptied the last crumbs from a box of chocolate drops into my hand. Now 
this box of candy had set on the shelf directly under the plug tobacco cutter. I 
told my dad that it tasted like tobacco but he told me it was all right, so I ate 
it. I don't think I have ever been that sick in the rest of my life and I don't like 
tobacco to this day. 

It must have been about the year of 1925 when we returned to 
Oklahoma. I can remember some of the things that took place while we were 
in this store, which later we called the little store. While we were in Colorado 
I became very fond of the celery and would go to the fields where it was being 
harvested to get it. My mother told me that I was so small that she put a bright 
red cap on me so she could see where I was. Well, any way we had no celery 
in Oklahoma, however there was a weed that grew in the pastures that smelled 
like celery. One day I could stand it no longer so I tried eating the weed. My 
mother thought for sure I had poisoned my self. I threw up the hold mess and 
other than being a little sick I was none the worst for it, but I never tried the 
weeds again. 

My mother's father, William Henry Franks, had helped with the Union 
Pacific rail road as it was expanding across the West. He was injured some 
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how and walked with a limp and I suppose he drew some sort of a pension 
from the company. They tried homesteading in New Mexico for a while but 
couldn't make a go of it so they moved back to Arkansas and later to Seminole 
Oklahoma. He bought forty acres about five miles south of Seminole and 
when the oil boom hit he had about seventeen oil wells pumping at full 
capacity, there were no restrictions on how close the wells could be placed to 
each other at that time. (Grand Father Franks became a rich man which would 
effect our lives later) This led to the next move we made, Mr. Franks had 
bought a large general merchandise store about two miles from where my 
father's store was located. He made a deal with my father to take over the 
management of this store, which we always called the big store. 

It was during the move from the little store to the big store that another 
incident took place. This was the year that I first started to school. My folks 
had taken me to school and enrolled me and I knew the route I was going to 
walk to school, a distance of about a mile and a half. This was the day of the 
move and I knew that I wouldn't be coming back to the little store. I suppose 
I was a little upset and apprehensive about every thing, my father took me 
about half way to the school, which was on his way to the new store, and 
dropped me off. I really didn't want to go to school that day, so I followed my 
father to the new store, walking and crying all the way. My father took me 
back to school in the car and the best I can remember every thing was fine 
after that, I knew where I was coming home to. This must have been in the 
fall of 1926. 

The school I attended was about two miles east of where the store was 
located. It was on the top of a small wooded hill and thus the name of 
Mountain View. It was built of red brick and was a large school for the time. 
A nice gem building was added while I was going to school there. The 
principal was a Mr. Jack Cannon, he and I had many conferences. I think I 
got to see him about every day I went to school. The school was the center of 
community life. To raise money for the annual Christmas party for the 
children many pie or box suppers were held each year. The girls and ladies 
would decorate a pasteboard box with all sort of colored crape paper, ribbons 
and tensile, a prize was given for the prettiest box. If it was a pie supper they 
would bake a pie to put in the box and a picnic lunch was put in the box if it 
was a box supper. The idea was for the ladies to sneak their box in without 
the men folks knowing who's box was who's. The men tried to determine 
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which box belong to which lady, especially the young ladies boy friend. The 
boxes were then auctioned off to the highest bidder who got to eat the pie or 
lunch with the lady. Of course the older men would try to run the bid up on 
some boy who was trying to buy his girl friend's box. There was usually some 
other entertainment. A contest for the prettiest girl and ugliest man was held. 
The votes were determined by a penny a vote. The money raised at these 
events was set aside to buy candy, nuts and fruit for the children at the 
Christmas party when Santa came to pass them out. 

It was in preparation for one of the annual Christmas parties that Mr. 
Cannon set a tradition for the school. When he went to buy the Christmas tree 
he thought the price was too high, so he took some of the older boys and went 
down into the woods and cut down a black jack oak tree. They cut off a lot of 
the smaller limbs and then when the tree was mounted the classes wrapped 
the limbs and trunk with white crap paper. The decorations were then placed 
on the tree and every one thought it was so pretty that from then on that was 
the kind of Christmas tree the school used. 

It seems that my father, being of rather large build, Played Santa each 
year. He thought that he was keeping it a secret, however when we were 
preparing to move to Texas, one of the little girls came to him and ask "Who 
is going to be Santa now?". He explained that there would always be a Santa 
there. 

My father managed the store there until the fall of 1929. The store was 
deep in the Seminole oil field and I can remember the wooden derricks that 
were use to drill the wells. These rigs were put up first and if oil was found 
then a permanent steel rig was put up. Steam power was used to run the 
drilling rigs. Large boilers were used to generate the steam, some times as 
many as three at a time, they were referred to as "Pots". The steam engine 
could be herd for miles and they would run all day and night. The engines 
were very powerful and combined with the large "Bull Wheel" which took 
up the cables, they were capable of lifting a very heavy "Traveling Block" to 
lift drill stems and casing pipes. If the well turned out to be a dry hole, some 
real excitement was to watch them pulling the surface casing. Some times 
this was a very difficult task and on many cases the engines were so powerful 
the "Crown Block" would be pulled down, which literally turned the rig inside 
out. The block would come crashing down to the floor of the rig and could 
kill the men there. 
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Things were not so regulated as now and when they were ready to bring 
the well in, an explosive charge was lowered to the bottom of the well and 
exploded. This expanded the hole and made a place for the oil to collect to be 
pumped out. In many cases the pressure of the gases and oil in the well were 
enough to make the oil come out with out being pumped. Some times the oil 
would blow higher than the rig and it would take some time to "Cap" the well, 
meanwhile the oil flowed down streams and all over every thing. The oil was 
pumped to large storage tanks and then to refineries or rail tank cars. 

The large storage tanks had a dike built around them to contain the oil 
in case of a spill or fire. Some times lightning would strike a tank and set it 
on fire. Muzzle loading cannons were keep ready and they were used to blow 
holes in the tank so the oil could spill out into the area around the tank. This 
gave a larger surface for the fire and they just let the fire burn its self out. The 
real danger came if the rain was enough to fill the damned in area enough to 
cause the burning oil to overflow the dam then there were streams and rivers 
of fire. Most construction then was of wood, even the loading platforms along 
the rail road sidings where the rail cars were parked to be filled. One stormy 
night lightning struck a loading platform near the store and set it on fire. There 
were about five fully loaded cars there and they began to explode. The 
explosion sent great balls of fire into the night sky. The muddy dirt roads were 
soon jammed with cars and people trying to get away from the burning tank 
cars. A man in a car offered a woman on foot a ride, of course he wasn't 
moving much, she told him "Hell no I am making better time than you are." 
The cars burned themselves out and no one was hurt. 

There were not many places to eat for the men working in the oil fields 
so my mother served meals in our kitchen. The men that came were regular 
customers and they just sat down and ate with us family style. The common 
labors were making good money for the time and when they bought things 
from the store they wanted the best. Some times they would cook where they 
were working. The shovels were so bright and clean they used them to fry 
eggs and bacon in. 

In those days there was not many trucks and most of the very large ones 
had solid rubber tires. Most of the work was done buy teams of horses. They 
men took great pride in the way their teams and horses looked, very much 
like the truckers of today. They decorated the hames and leather work with 
bright ribbons and collared rings. The brass was polished to a bright shine. 
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The horses were the big dray type. The wagons were very heavy and had wide 
tired wheels to carry the heavy pipe and machinery. Horses were used for 
moving dirt, building dikes, moving heavy machinery and about every thing 
that required power. There were no ditch digging machinery, the ditches for 
the pipe lines were dug buy a team of men. The line was laid out then the men 
started digging. The first man would dig about the depth of his shovel and 
when he had dug far enough along for the second man to start digging he 
would step in and dig. This system continued until the last man was at the 
proper depth, each man only removing the dirt to a depth of about six inches. 
The pipes were not welded as they are now, the joints of pipe were screwed to 
gather. This procedure was an art in its self. Large wrenches, about eight feet 
long were used, the pipe was manually moved into place, which was quite an 
effort, the pipe being about eight inches in diameter and twenty feet long. 
Large collars were used to join the pipe and the boss used a hammer to rap out 
a kind of tune on the collar, he was able by experience to tell when the joint 
was tight enough. Some times the joints did leak and if the line was carrying 
gasoline, the people would catch it to burn in their cars. This was called "drip 
gas" it had a very high octane rating and if it wasn't diluted with something it 
would burn out the engine. Most of the time kerosene was used for this. 

We also sold gasoline at the store, we had one pump of the old manual 
type. The gasoline was pumped up into a globe at the top which had gallon 
markers on it. The gasoline was then put into the cars tank by gravity. It was 
about this time that the first leaded gasoline came out. That meant the dealer 
had to have two separate tanks and pumps. The supplier measured the amount 
of gasoline he would put in the dealers storage tank then he had a supply of 
the lead additive on his truck. He used a chart to determine the amount of lead 
to be added to the gasoline. He put this in first so it would be mixed by the 
new gasoline going into the tank. He could furnish both the leaded and 
unleaded gas from the same tank by using this system. Unleaded gasoline 
was about eighteen cents a gallon and leaded gasoline was a few cents more, 
or about twenty cents a gallon. 

A lot of the things we sold in the store were in the bulk, such as beans, 
rice, coffee beans, etc.. My father bought fly spray in fifty gallon barrels, of 
course he sold several different brands in the store. He would pay the children 
a nickel for every clean unscratched fly spray can the would bring in. He 
filled all of them from the same barrel and put them back on the shelf. The 
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ladies would come in and each had their own special brand and just knew it 
was better than the others. 

It was during this time that I started developing an interest in airplanes. 
I always had a pocket knife and liked to whittle and make things of wood. 
The oranges we sold came in boxes about thirty inches long and eighteen 
inches square. The sides were made of two slats about one-forth inch thick. 
The ends were one piece of three fourths inch thick lumber. The wood was 
usually soft pine with no knots. I used them to make many things but mostly 
airplanes or windmills, any thing with a propeller on it. [had never been close 
to a real plane, but I built biplanes with real movable control surfaces and 
cockpits. 

Grandfather Franks moved his family form the farm into Seminole. He 
bought a house on Park St. and they even had a live in maid every one called 
Annie, I think this was her real name however I can't remember her last name. 
She did the house work and drove the car for the family. My grandmother 
Franks never learned to drive. Due to all the oil money, "Dad Franks" as we 
called him, bought the very best car, a Packard. It was a custom for the family 
to all load into the car each Sunday and go driving in the country, some times 
a picnic lunch was taken along to be eaten under some shade tree or in a park. 

We did not have indoor bath facilities in the house we lived in while we 
managed the store, it was our custom to go into grandmothers house each 
Saturday night to take a bath, otherwise it was the number three wash tub in 
the kitchen. My sister and I were usually taken in some time in the morning, 
and after lunch, along with my aunt Pauline and other cousins we would go to 
the Saturday movie. It was a western and of course there was a continued 
story that we keep up with. The price of the show was twenty five cents for 
adults and a dime for kids. Some times we got in for a can of food. This was 
during the time of the 1929 stock market bust and there wasn't a lot of money 
being spent and a lot of folks were out of a job. 

During this time my sister and I got the measles, my mother had to work 
in the store so we were trucked of to grandmothers house in town. To protect 
our eyes we were keep inside and the shades were drawn. My uncle Ray had 
parrot which was very talkative. Well, by the time we left that parrot would 
well "Ralph don't" every time there was a loud noise or some one got loud in 
their playing. Another time my sister ask grandmother to get her some red 
soda pop when she went to the store. Grandmother came back without the 
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pop, my sister just stood in the middle of the kitchen screaming about it. The 
parrot was on his perch in the breakfast room and it started to imitate her. She 
made a run at the bird, chasing it around its perch, the bird then went to 
screaming "help, murder police". The parrot was put out on the front porch 
during warm days to get some sunshine and it had a habit of whistling and 
calling the dogs. The dogs would come then the bird just looked down at 
them and went "ha-ha" like it knew what it had done. A lot of the high school 
kids passed by on their way to and from school. The parrot would shout out 
to the girls "you have got too much paint on" which usually got a reaction 
from them. 

During my second year in school I had trouble seeing the blackboard. 
I tried to tell my folks about it but my father just thought I was faking it. 
Finally he took me to Shawnee to a doctor. It was determined that I really 
needed glasses, and I wore them from then until 1942. 

The first talking movie came out while we were in the big store. We 
drove all the way to Shawnee to see it. This was the closest theater equipped 
for sound. The movie was "The Jazz Singer" staring Al Joshen. The audience 
cried when he sang "Sonny Boy" the song about the little boy dying. It wasn't 
long after that until all the movie theaters were equipped for sound. 

The bread we sold in the store was not sliced, the man that delivered it 
took my parents all the way up to Shawnee to see the first bread slicing 
machine that the company had bought. 

While we were in the big store the gangster called "Pretty Boy Floyd' 
was very active in Oklahoma. My father got word that he and his men were 
going to rob the store one Saturday night. My father got some of his brothers 
and they set up an ambush for him. Well nothing could stop my grandfather 
Wilson from being in on this so against the boys desires he came along too. It 
was a moonlit night and a long wait. The old man got tired so he decided to 
find a place to sit it out. He picked a fender of one of the cars, however the 
moon cast his shadow on the side of the store bigger than life shot gun and all. 
Late that night two cars stopped in front of the store and set for a while then 
drove on. My father never knew if it was the intended robbers or not, but 
probably my grandfathers shadow stopped a real shoot out. 

These were happy days, school wasn't hard for me and I played on 
weekends and after school. We made rubber guns and had many a shoot out. 
In those days the inner tubs for automobile tires were made of real rubber. I 
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used them for a lot of things but mostly for rubber guns, the tubes were cut 
into bands which were stretched on the guns and released by a clothespin. 
There was a large oak tree near the store with which we played a kind of a 
game. A rubber band was shot up into the tree until it caught on something 
then the person who knocked it out got to keep it, of course in the process 
many other rubber bands caught in the tree. We played at this for hours and 
usually left many of our rubber bands in the tree when we stopped. 

I had a brown cur dog I called "Brownie" the dog and I roomed all over 
the area. The dog was a real friend and protector, if any on tried to fight with 
me he ran them off, he would even get me down and keep me there until things 
changed or until he felt I was safe. My best friend at the time was a boy named 
Ted Burkhart, now he had twin brothers named Went and Burton. I never did 
get along with them and every chance they got the picked a fight with me and 
I usually got the worst of it, Brownie saved me quite often because they were 
afraid of him. 

I did not know it at the time but my life was about to experience a great 
change. My mother was in ill health and being on her feet all day in the store 
wasn't helping things. Also, the days of a general merchandise store out in the 
country was about up. People were buying automobiles and they could drive 
into town where there was a bigger selection and more types of stores. 
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Chapter 2 


The area around Raymondville Texas had been under development for 
several years. It was a real wilderness covered with giant cactus and mesquite 
trees. The developers were looking for potential buyers. They would contact 
them and bring them to the area on special excursion trains, show them the 
land and a good time such as a visit to Old Mexico. 

The result of all the oil wells on my Grandfathers land, was that he had 
money so he was invited on several of these trips and had bought a half section 
of land near Raymondville. He had the land cleared and was looking for some 
one to farm it. 

In the Fall of 1929 my parents made a deal with my Grandfather to sell 
the store and move to Texas to farm the land. 

My father bought a second hand Ford truck and a four wheel trailer 
made from a Model “T” Ford frame. We packed up our things and started for 
Texas. This was one of the saddest days of my life, because my dad said we 
couldn’t take my dog Browne, also I had found an old sewing machine head 
that I liked to play with and I had to leave it also. My mother comforted me 
by telling me that I could have hers when it wore out, which it never did, she 
still used it up until her death. 

My father planned to travel from Seminole through Ada To 
Wynnewood where he could intersect US Highway 77, which went all the way 
to south Texas. He had hired the older brother “George” of my friend Ted to 
drive the truck and he and the family would be in our car pulling the trailer. 
Well we made it to Wynnewood where our first trouble started. The person 
that built the trailer had little experience in building trailers. The tongue had 
been connecter to the steering rods of the front wheels so they would turn the 
wheels. This was a very weak system and when we started down the steep 
hill that is in Wynnewood the trailer, having no brakes, just over ran the hitch 
and it buckled and broke. 

My father had to find some one to repair the trailer, he took it to a local 
blacksmith by the name of Wheller, I didn’t know it at the time but this man 
was to play an important part in my life. 

Mr. Wheller repaired The hitch and we were on our way. Now in those 
days highway 77 through the Arbucle mountains wound up by Turner Falls in 
a couple of very tight bends. We mad it up just fine and as we were going on 
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after we reached the top we noticed one of the tires from the trailer go rolling 
past us. 

Tires at that time were mounted on a rim that was held on the wheel by 
lug bolts. It seem that the lug bolts had worked loose and let the rim come 
off. It went off the road into the field where it stopped. We picked it up and 
was able to get it back on the wheel. I don’t remember that we had any further 
trouble on the trip. It took us several day to reach the farm. 

The farm was located east of Raymondville Texas and north of Texas 
state highway 186, about two miles from San Perlita. The house we were to 
live in was of the type known as “shotgun” that is it consisted of a long 
building with one room up front and a second room in the back which was the 
kitchen. There had been a second set of rooms built on one side which had 
two rooms we used as bedrooms. It was built up off the ground on posts about 
18 inches high and there was a porch on the front. Of course it had no 
electricity or facilities for water. Later my father built us an outdoor shower, 
but it was a summer time only thing because there was no way to heat the 
waster. 

We were lucky in that there was a windmill just across the road from 
the house. It was over an artesian well that ran all the time, the land developers 
had erected a windmill and a water tower about ever other mile when they 
were trying to sell the land. 

We had to carry water, which was very salty, from the windmill for our 
live stock and cooking needs. Later we ran a pipe line to the house with a 
hydrant in the yard and to the shower. 

My sister and I were enrolled in, San Margreta the local grade school. 
We were picked up by a school bus which was a Model “T” Ford. It was fun 
riding to school and interesting too. In the early mornings dew had settled on 
the spider webs which were very large and strung between bushes and trees, 
the looked like giant diamond knuckles. We often saw dear and other animals. 

My father bought a Farmall tractor and the necessary implements to go 
with it so he could start to farm the land. The first crops we planted were 
cotton, tomatoes, onions, and cucumbers. Cotton being the principal crop. In 
those days Texas was one of the places that shipped vegetables to the rest of 
the country. 

When it was harvest time crews from Mexico would come over to 
gather the crops. There were no mechanical pickers then and the cotton crop 
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had to be picked by hand which took a lot of people. The Mexicans would set 
up camp in the woods in some of the undeveloped land, they built brush 
shelters and did their cooking over open fires. There was usually a foreman 
in charge of the crew who did all the contracting. My mother enjoyed their 
singing in the evening as the returned from work, they seemed to be very 
happy people. 

Onions were planted by seeds not “sets”. they were planted in rows and 
when they first came up they looked like rows of grass. To allow room for 
the onions to grow it was necessary to thin them. A small hoe was used to do 
this, which also required laborers. When the onions were ready for harvest a 
plow was used to uproot them and the tops were removed. A device built out 
of wood was used to grade or sort the onions into various sizes. It was a large 
thing with about three layers of slotted frames. The onions were placed in it 
and the smaller ones fell through. Each of the layers of slotted frames resulted 
in onions of different sizes. The onions were placed in crates and taken to the 
local market for shipment, where again they were graded by the buyer. The 
onions that did not pass their inspection were returned to the grower who 
usually dumped them along the side of the road on his way back. This led to 
another problem, truckers from up north would travel the roads and pick up 
the cull onions until they had a good load. They would then start north and 
sell them to local merchants cheaper than the regular buyers could. It really 
doesn’t change the taste just because an onion is not perfectly round. This led 
to Texas passing a law requiring some sort of an approval document for all 
shipments and inspection points were established on all roads to check 
shipments. 

The second year we were there, there was no market for our onions and 
after they were grade and in the crates they were just left in the field in great 
stacks to rot. You can not image the smell of that many spoiled onions. This 
was in 1931 and probably was due to the depression that hit the country. 

That summer we started to build a new house, it had an indoor 
bathroom and three bedrooms plus a kitchen and living room. It was built up 
off the ground about three feet and had a shallow basement beneath it. 
Mother’s illness had finally got so bad that she had to go to a hospital, so my 
father took care of my sister and I while farming and working on the new 
house. 


The hospital that mother was in was a Catholic hospital located in 
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Brownsville Texas. After she had been in the hospital for several days 
Grandpa Franks came down to be with her because she wasn’t doing any 
better. As it turned out what she had was “female trouble” and she needed 
some of her female organs removed. 

One of the nurses told my grandfather that being a Catholic hospital 
they were not going to operate on my mother due to their beliefs. She 
suggested that he take her to the nearest hospital that could do the operation, 
which was the Scot and White hospital in Temple Texas. My grandfather made 
the necessary arrangements to move her by train to that hospital. 

Shortly after she arrived they performed the operation and she started a 
slow recovery. While she was in the hospital my sister and I stayed in a 
boarding house with my father. It was summer time and we were not in school, 
we would visit her in the hospital then we played around the block that the 
building was on. 

I don’t remember how long she was in the hospital but she was finally 
able to go home, she was still not well. The incision did not completely heal. 
She had to keep bandages on it. She had to do this for several years. 

The new house was completed and she was very happy there, it was the 
best house she had ever lived in. 

My sister and I were back in school and we were back to farming the 
land and preparing for the next crop. 
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Chapter 3 


Life is full of surprises, we were in the process of preparing for our next 
years crop when a man showed up and told us that Dad Franks had sold the 
place to him. 

We later learned that Dad Franks thought that the water there was the 
cause of mother’s sickness, so he wanted her back in Oklahoma. 

He had bought another farm in Garvin County near Wynnewood that 
he was giving to mother. The only problem was that this was in the fall of 
1931 and the farm would not be available until the first of January 1932. 

We loaded every thing on a train including the tractor and all the 
farming tools and shipped them to Oklahoma. The farming equipment was 
stored on farms that Dad Franks owned near Wynnewood, what few 
furnishings we had were sent to Seminole where my parents had rented a place 
for us to live in. My sister and I interred the grade school in Seminole and we 
settled down to wait for the next move to Wynnewood. My father commuted 
with Dad Franks to work on his farms around Wynnewood. 

Shortly after the first of January 1932 we loaded our things in a four 
wheel trailer which we pulled with the old Willis Knight car and a Ford truck 
and driver that my father rented and drove to Wynnewood. 

The farm we were moving to was located four miles north of the town 
on a creak called “Cherokee Sandy” The road we were to take was just a dirt 
road with no improvements. There had been a lot of rain that winter and the 
road was just a muddy trail. About half way to the farm the truck slid off the 
road into the ditch and we were unable to get it out. My father was able to get 
the car and trailer buy it and we drove on to the farm. 

When we arrived at the house we were to live in it was almost dark and 
there wasn’t time to unload our things so we just unhitched the trailer and 
drove back down the muddy road to town. We spent the night in the only hotel 
in town, it was the first time I ever slept in a hotel, we had always stayed in 
tourist courts which were common at the time. The next day we drove back 
out to the farm. We were able to get the truck back on the road and it made it 
all the way to the farm. 

The house was a little better than the first one we had in Texas, but not 
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near as good as the one we had built there. It consisted of what appeared to be 
the two rooms of the original structure with some rooms that had been added 
later. The addition had a long covered porch on the west side and there was a 
porch on the north side of the original building. There was no running water 
or electricity. It was heated by a wood burning stove and mother had a wood 
burning stove to cook on. We had oil lamps but my father had saved several 
“Aladdin lamps” when he left the big store. These lamps also burned oil but 
gave off as much light as the electric lights. 

We began the task of unloading our things and trying to make the new 
home livable. One of the problems was water, there were two wells about a 
hundred feet west of the house, they were located next to the feed lot that was 
around the barn. The wells each had long tube like bucket that was lowered 
down to fill up with water and then was drawn up by a rope that ran through 
a pulley suspended above the well, the bucket contained about two gallons of 
water. This type of well was standard practice at the time. Our trouble was 
that the water in the wells was in sand and after a couple of buckets were 
drawn there was fine sand in the water. We placed barrels next to each well 
and became routine to draw a couple of buckets of water when you passed the 
wells. 

The weather continued to be bad with lots of rain and we had not 
brought much in the way of food when we came and things were getting 
desperate, the road was so bad that there was no way the car could make it to 
town. One day a farmer came by the house, he had only the front wheels of a 
wagon with a sort of seat made on it and pulled by two horses. My father must 
have made some sort of arrangements with him anyway he rode to town with 
him and brought back some food. He said it was all the horses could do to pull 
the wagon wheels through the mud and that huge chunks would stick to the 
wheels and had to be raked off, he had bad dreams of it that night. 

We learned later that the reason the man had come by our house was 
because the first road east of the Washita river that had a bridge across 
Cherokee Sandy creek, ran through our farm. It connected the road from Pauls 
Valley to Stratford to the road to Wynnewood. Sandy creek ran through the 
middle of the farm and a good wooden bridge had been built spanning the 
creek. People using the road actually had to open and close gates to our 
pastures. The next bridge across the creek was two miles further to the east. 
Most people at that time used teams and wagons for transportation so this 
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saved them many miles of travel. 

I was eleven old and in the seventh grade, my sister was two years 
behind me. Our new home was in the “Mexican Springs” school district, 
which was established at Statehood. The school building was a two room 
building located about a mile east of our farm, however to get to it by road it 
was necessary to travel almost three miles because the section line road that 
would have passed by our house was never opened. My folks got us enrolled 
in the new school and my sister and I walked to school, crossing our farm and 
a neighbors pasture after that, we did this in all kinds of weather winter and 
summer school. Each year it was routine to buy the school supplies before 
school started, this usually consisted of a “Big Chief” tablet, pencils, carioles, 
pen and ink (penmanship was taught in those days) and of course new boots 
and rain coats. We carried our lunch in a lunch pail which was decorated with 
scenes from the latest kids movies, a lot of the children’s parents did not 
consider these type of pails necessary and they just used a empty bucket of 
any type. 

The first day at the new school I became friends with a fellow 
schoolmate by the name of Ellis Eatton, we were in the same grade and 
remained friends until we graduated from high school. 

We did not have any live stock but the previous people had left a large 
bunch of geese when they left. All of our farming machinery had been shipped 
by train and was still in Wynnewood. The rains finally stopped and my folks 
were able to get the farming equipment out to farm, we were one of the first 
on the area to own a tractor. My father bought a pair of horses and the 
necessary harness, a jersey cow, mother bought some baby chicken from the 
local hatchery and things began to look like a real farm. Mother later ordered 
a small incubator known as “The Little Brown Hen’ from one of the catalogue 
companies. It was heated by an oil burner and held about one hundred eggs. 
She hatched a lot of chickens with it, she also hatched goslings in it too. The 
eggs had to be keep at a cretin temperature and turned every day. 

The Chickens and gees became the first things that provided income on 
the farm. In those days it was routine that every one went to town on Saturday 
“butter and egg day”. There was a produce store that bought the eggs and 
cream that was brought in by the farmers, also the local grocerie stores would 
take the eggs for payment for grocries. Few people know that geese shed their 
feathers twice a year and if they are not picked the place gets covered in goose 
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feathers. Every one used goose feathers for pillows or feather beds and 
feathers sold for a dollar a pound. So, twice a year the geese were rounded up 
and relived of their feathers. The goose was held on your lap on its back and 
the small feathers on its breast and under side were pulled out. This did not 
hurt them but the usally made quit lot of noise about it and proceded to bite 
the picker as their head was not being held. We had nice feather pillown and 
fluffy feather beds to keep us warm in the winter. 

Finally in-between rains the fields dried out enough to allow the 
planting to begin. My father planted mostly corn and cotton and during the 
summer we bailed hay, we had bought a used hay bailer and there was plenty 
of wild “Johnson grass” in the arears that were not in crops. 

The school year ended and I now had time to explore the farm. 
Cherokee Sandy creek ran through the farm, it was a clear water creek and 
had a couple places that were deep enough to swim in. there was a large woods 
that furnished us with heating and cooking wood. I soon knew every crook 
and bend in the creek and all the trees in the woods. This was a fun time but 
it was interrupted by six weeks of “summer school’. It was the custom to 
have summer school so that the children would be free during cotton picking 
time, this was before the cotton picking machine became popular. We had a 
small cotton crop that fall but I never picked much cotton. The previous people 
that farmed the place had not taken good care of it, the barn was working alive 
with rats and mice, there was trash every where and of course they had not 
prepared the land for the next years crops. The first thing was to get our crops 
planted. We had a two row planter that we pulled behind the tractor and we 
planted a lot of corn with it. Father drove the tractor and I rode the planter. 
Due to the wet season the corn grew very high and produced two ears to the 
plant, but so did the weeds and Johnson Grass. We couldn’t get into the fields 
to clear the weed and grass. That fall when we gathered the corn crop we 
couldn’t tell where the rows were. We would stand up in the wagon so we 
could make out the rows and drive the wagon across the field and back then 
we would use the trail to gather the corn. Father would be on one side of the 
wagon and mother on the other side, gathering the ears in the husks. It was 
my job to follow behind the wagon and get the ears from the row the wagon 
ran over. The ears were large and I wasn’t strong enough to snap them off so 
I carried a woodn stick which I used to knock the ears off with. We soon had 
all the bends in the barn full and there was no place to store the rest so we just 
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made large piles of it on the ground, this was during the depression and there 
was no market for corn, However; this turned out to be a good thing. During 
my Grandfather’s trips to Seminole he saw a grist mill that wasn’t in use in a 
little settlement called “Seven Shooter” south of the town of Ada. He stopped 
and bought the mill then he came by our house and told my dad to go pick it 
up. We repaired the mill and set it up to grind the corn into meal. Luckily we 
had planted a lit of white corn which was preferred for grinding into meal. It 
became another chore for my sister and I. Each day we would go to the barn 
and remove the shucks form so many ears then run them through the corn 
sheller so that the corn would be ready to grind on Saturday. My mother 
bought material and sewed sacks to put the meal in, it was cheap material but 
still good enough to use as dish rowels, she used a pencil to write “Wilson 
Meal” on the sacks. 

Later the business in Wynnewood that was grinding meal stopped grinding 
meal. We then started doing custom grinding for our neighbors, especial for 
the colored folks. We were supposed to take a millers share of their meal, but 
we had all the meal we needed so my dad didn’t take any of their meal. We 
were doing fine for a couple of years until President Roosevelt got a tax law 
passed that just took away our profit. We stopped grinding except for our self 
and the mill again fell into disrepair. 

There were a lot of pecan ttrees on the farm and some one of the 
previous owners was thinking ahead, they had grafted “paper shell” pecans to 
a lot of trees. We got more for “paper shell” pecans at the market than we did 
for the native pecans. That fall it was just routine when we gott home from 
school, we would find a note on the table telling my sister and I where my 
parents were picking up pecans. The pecans started falling after the first hard 
freez, but some one had to clime the tree and us a long pole to make all of 
them fall. We then had to crawl on the ground and pick up the nuts. We sold a 
lot of pecans each year and of course we had all we wanted for our own use. 

In summer of 1935 my parents with the help of a couple my dad’s 
brothers, started building our new house. It was much larger and had four 
bedrooms and best of all a real bath room wirh indoor plumbing and running 
hot water for the bath. It seems that my grandfather Franks had some kind of 
a hotel in Wewoka which was being tore down. There was some kind of a 
lawsuit about it and the material was supposed to remain on the property until 
it was settled. One of my uncles had a flat bed Ford truck, so each night my 
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cousins would drive to Wewoka and after dark load up a load of lumber. We 
got a lot of the lumber and plumbing fixtures this way. 

When they had the sub-floor finished the young folks in the community 
insisted that we have a “square dance party” on it. They had never got to dance 
on that big an area befor. My father agreed if they could find a dance caller 
and some one to make the music, so we had a grand square dance that Saturday 
night. 

Water still remained a problem, a new well was dug near the new house 
and a windmill was used to pump the water into a large storage tank. The 
windmill was geared so that it might be turning fast but the pump moved much 
slower, this was to prevent it from bringing up sand with the water. They also 
built an adjacent building where my mother did her laundry, she had an 
electric Maytag washer that ran off of the thirty two volts generated by the 
Delco generator. She still heated the water in a cast iron pot in the yard. The 
building was also where we stored things she canned and the meat we sugar- 
cured. It also had a little room where the “Delco” generator was installed. Now 
we had real electric lights in the house and a inside bath room with hot and 
cold water faucets; also a inside toilet. We still used wood burning stoves for 
heating and cooking, These were replaced by butane stoves later. 

The house was finished before I started to High School that fall. My 
sister and I still had to walk a mile to catch the bus to go to school in 
Wynnewood. We were one of the first to be picked up and then we rode the 
bus for twenty two miles befor we finally got to school. The route was all over 
dirt roard and during the rainey season it was some times hard to make it. My 
friend Ellis Eaton and I were two of the largest student and we often had to 
get out and push the bus to make it over some of the bad spots. We wore rubber 
boots to walk the mile and carried our good shoes in our book case, we then 
left the boots on the bus to have them to walk home in after school. The bus 
driver reversed the route to take us home so again we rode the bus the twenty 
two miles, making us getting home late in the day. 

By this time we owned two Farmall tractors, a hay bailer and a 
thrashing machine. Besides using them for our on crops, my father did custom 
thrashing and hay bayling for our neighbors. I worked as a regular hand, 
usualy driving a team of horses to a buck rake this was used to bring the hay 
or grain shocks to the bailer or thrashing machime. 
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Obituary (added by Jim Craddock) 

Maj. USAF, Retired, Ralph Dolen Wilson, at age 101, passed away on 
Sept. 12, 2021. He was born in the home of his Grandfather John Alvin 
Wilson south of Seminole Oklahoma, July 11, 1920. 

He was an Air Force Command Pilot with 69 B-26 combat missions over 
Europe during WWII including a mission on D-Day and 50 missions as a 
forward air controller during the Korean Conflict. His awards and 
decorations included the Distinguished Flying Cross with a bronze oak 
leaf cluster and Air Medal with three silver oak leaf clusters, the 
American Defense Medal, American Campaign Medal with battle star, 
European Medal with two battle stars, Korean Service Medal with two 
battle stars, the Presidential Unite Commendation Medal with bronze 
oak leaf cluster and the Korean Presidential Unite Commendation 
Medal. 

Ralph graduated from Wynnewood High School in 1939 attending 
Oklahoma University for one year prior to enlisting in the Army Air Corps 
January 10, 1941. 

While attending air craft mechanic school he applied for and was 
accepted in the newly established enlisted pilot training program 
graduating September 6, 1942 as a Staff Sergeant Pilot. He was an 
Aircraft Commander in the Strategic Air Command flying KC-97 when 
he retired June 30, 1962. 

After his retirement from the Air Force he worked at Tinker Air Force 
Base for 27 years as a logistic specialist and budget annalist in support 
of the KC135 and B52 aircraft systems, attaining the grade of GS11. 
Ralph was proceeded in death by his parents, John Edgar Wilson and 
Beulah May Franks Wilson and his wife of 71 years, Lillie Augusta 
Herman Wilson. 

He is survived by his children Susan Lee Wilson Owen and Ralph Dolen 
Wilson Il, his grandchildren Bethany Ann Reirdon, Randall James 
Craddock I] and Amy Young, and his great grand children Patrick 
Reirdon, Matthew Reirdon, Victoria Young and Will Craddock. 
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